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Magna Est Veritas 

LJere, in this little-Bay, 

* A Full of tumultuous life and great repose, 
Where, twice a day. 

The purposeless, glad ocean comes and goes, 
Under high cliffs, and far from the huge town, 

I sit me down. . 

For want of me the world’s course will not fail: 
When all its work is done tlie- lie shall rot: . 

The truth is great, and shall prevail 

When none cares whether it prevail or not. 4 

Coventry Patmore 
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The Flag Calls to the Seventeens 


V r ° u are being called, Seventeen. The Govern- 
A ment wants you to lend a hand. It cannot 
do without you. 

So there comes to you the glorious opportunity 
of Youth, the chance to do something" for the 
world that has given you all you have and are. 

You will remember those great words of Rudyard 
Kipling in such an hour as this that comes to you. 
Whatever happens, he saj's, the Old Command¬ 
ments stand : 

In patience keep your heart , 

In strength lift up your hand 
and then he goes on to the word that has stirred 
every one of us, old and young,* and* should ring" 
through the hearts of all Seventeens today: 

There is but one task for all , 

For each one life to give : 

What stands if Freedom fall ? 

Who dies if England live? 

It was a greater man than Kipling who wrote 
of other days like ours) as far back as the days of 
Agincourt/that 

Now all the youth of England are on fire. 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies . 

No silken - dalliance for us now, but hearts on 
fire for the doughty deeds that, are driving from 
the earth the greatest evil it has ever known. It 
is your world that is at‘stake, the years of life 
that lie in front of you. - Are they to be years of 
bitterness and slavery, or years, of hope and 
opportunity, and the life'serene ? 

Prison-House or Great Adventure? 

Is the world to be your prison-house and jxmr 
life to .be at the mercy of a bully’s whip, or is your 
world to be a kingdom of enchantment and life a 
joyous adventure for a glittering prize ? 



L:.: 


Seventeens on Parade 


Tlie bitter choice has been forced upon mankind, 
and while the battle sways this way and that, 
while Liberty rocks and reels in the grip of. evil 
forces that seek to destroy it, the nation’s call is 
to you. You are to join with nine-tenths of 
mankind to lend a hand to save the world. All 
the world is in it now, and it is Youth that will 
bring, the powers of evil clattering down, Youth 
with its Galahads and its Jack Cornwells. 

You will find them everywhere, the lads of the 
world on the march. Take a walk in the streets 
of London, fine places to walk in in these days. 
All the world meets in them. For a penny a 
child can ride on a bus with a man who fought at 
Dunkirk ; for nothing at all we can walk in the 
Strand with a boy who left his mother and his 
farm in the happy lands of Canada, or in far-away 
Australia, in the happy towns of New Zealand, or 
in the wonderland of Africa, to lend his life, and 
give it if need be, for you and me. He is made of 
poor stuff who can walk through streets like these 
and not feel a tear, rush into his eye at times. 

Tons of Boys 

But what can beat , that scene in a London 
street which a friend of mine saw ? It was early 
in the war, when boys were becoming as precious 
as gold, and even ragamuffins were suddenly 
finding that they had. the stuff that heroes are 
made of. It was one of these little men, only 
four feet high, who stopped with his mate to read 
a card which said a boy’was wanted. “Look, 
Tommy,” said he, “ they want tons of us.” 

We do. The Empire wants tons of boys and 
tons of girls, for the world is in the melting-pot, 
and it is boys and. girls who will have to build it, 
up again. One of these days the war will be over, 
but for years the rebuilding of Europe will go on, 

* . and the rebuilding of the British 

■ Empire will be the noblest piece 

0. : °f work that men have ever 

~V/: T’vyv ' done. That is your business, 
ty .1 • 'Vfyf-pAi You will lay the bricks and fix 
the stones. 

Men are dying for us all over 
the world ; have you wondered 
why ? Have you asked your¬ 
self, as you read of these great 
things, why a man should leap 
into the open and run into a 
red-hot rain of fire for you and 
me ? Have you asked yourself 
why young men who were happy ' 
at home, with all the years 
before them, and with hearts 
beating high, should leave their 
homes for a life like that ? 

It is because there are'things 
that are dearer than life, and 
because our flag, in every land 
it flies over, stands for these 
things. 

W E are born into our heritage; 

we come into our British 
freedom as we come into the 
sunshine, and we think it will 
always be there. So it shall be, 
but only because we fight for 
it—if not with guns, then with 
hands and hearts and brains. J * 
There is this difference between 
freedom and the sunshine—that 


the sun shines on us all by the will of God, but free¬ 
dom grows.where it is planted by the will of men. 

Eternal vigilance, a wise man said, is the price 
of liberty, and if we would be free we must be 
always on the watch, for there are men who would 
destnty our liberty. There are those who care for 
nothing but their oWn selfish purposes, and these, 
wherever we find them, are the enemies and 
destroyers of freedom. * Wherever, men are seeking 
their own ends, some little profit for themselves at 
the expense of others, freedom is imperilled,; for 
there can be liberty only where men can trust 
each other. . * ■' « '• ty < r . 

The Corner-Stones \ ‘ ■ 

Liberty, the thing without which life "is not 
worth living/depends on the relations df one man 
to another, and upon every one pf us: He who 
cares first for himself must weaken liberty. With 
this freedom is bound up all" our fortunes, whether 
we are wise or foolish, good or bad, strong or weak, 
and it is the pride of our race that it puts liberty 
and the opportunity of happiness within the reach 
of one quarter of mankind. I . f * 

What are these things on which liberty depends, 
these things that all through the ages have been 
'woven into the warp and woof of our flag ? They 
are things we all understand, the things-that make 
all the difference between good and evil in the 
world. If we look at the map of the Empire we 
see the great pillars and gates and corner-stones ; 
and so it would be if we could take a map of the 
moral realm. It has its tremendous foundations, 
its pillars and fortresses ; it has those things which 
musFnever be shaken if the structure is to stand. 

. It has its Dovers and Gibraltars, and as these 
defences of the Empire are in our national keeping, 
so the defences of the moral realm are in our 
personal keeping. ‘ ! 

Jt is. ours to see that the great laws of The moral 

realm run through the life of the world; as far as 
we can make it so, that is what our flag stands for. 
When we think of the flag we should think not 
only of the things we owe to ourselves, but of the 
things we owe to the world. We who | share the 
glory of the flag owe something to ourselves—we 
owe it to ourselves to cultivate such virtues as 
self-respect, and cheerfulness, and mociesty, and 
dignity, and patience ; such' things as reverence, 
and self-control, and hope, and faith, and a 
perseverance that will go through life hand in 
hand with a great contentment. i 

What We Owe the World 

. Such things we owe to ourselves; and the things 
we owe to others in the world—what shall we say 
of these, except that they are the foundations of 
all enduring power ? We owe to all men honesty, 
courtesy, kindness, and unselfishness; we owe to 
most men gratitude, fidelity, and goodwill; and 
every one of us owes to the. world such;things as 
charity and truth, justice and courage, and 
patriotism based on these things." ; 

We are passing through, the dark da} 7 s of the 
world, and for most of us there is a bitter sense of 
personal loss, a breaking with old friends, old 
things/ and old places. But there comes a new 
feeling, too—the feeling that our country is some¬ 
thing greater than we knew, that it will go on and 
on, greater than our own selves, but reflecting 
bur own lives, for good or ill, throughout a circle 
ever widening. We feel that the nation!is simply 
so many of us, that it is built up of lives as a 
house is built up of bricks. Continued on page 2 
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Master Bax of the 
King’s Musick 

A ll who love what may be called the romantic vein in modern 
** music {have been delighted' at the appointment of Sir 
Arnold Bax as Master of the King’s Musick in succession to Sir 
Walford Davies, the inspiring teacher who endeared himself to 
the humblest as much as .to the King. ' 


Little News 


With Sir Arnold Bax this 
office may be said to have come 
of age, for he is the 2ist holder 
since its establishment at the 
Restoration in 1660. There is 
very little good we can record 
about Charles the Second, but 
he did love music, especially 
singing, which (as we are more 
and more realising) is the highest 
form of music. 

From Scullery to Court 

The rolling of the drum and 
the chanting of a psalm was 
probably all the music heard in 
Cromwell’s days, for the Puritans 
regarded instrumental music as 
frivolous, while dramatic music 
was held to be a snare of 
Satan. 

During his exile, however, 
Charles had come under the spell 
of.Jean Baptiste Lulli, a Flor¬ 
entine who had. been brought to 
France as a child and had risen 
from being a noble’s scullion to 
*be the leader of the King’s 
private band. Louis the Four¬ 
teenth afterwards made him a 
member of his court band of 
24 violins, which played sacred 
and secular music as it had never 
been played before. 

Charles appointed, an old 
Royalist, Captain Henry Cooke 


Engine-Driver’s Son For Abyssinia 


Tt may well be that the date in 
the Hitler War which will live 
longest in history will be hot 
that of a final , victory or of an , 
abject surrender, but one that- 
has already gone by, January 31, 
1942. 

That was the actual date of 
the first event which points the 
way to the new attitude of Great 
Powers to smaller ones. It was,, 
of course, the recognition of the 
restoration of Abyssinia as the 
free and independent country it 
; was before being foully seized 
by the Dictator who at the time 
appeared more hideous than 
Hitler. . 

On January 31, 1942, the 
British Government signed an 
agreement with Haile Selassie as 
Emperor of Abyssinia, by which 
full re-establishment of that vast 
country will be possible under 
its own laws. At the request of 
the Emperor,. British officials 
and British judges are to be sent 
to help him in his task of 
reconstruction, and a free gift of 
^2,500,000 for the first two years, 

THINGS SEEN 

Five airmen (Canadian, Aus¬ 
tralian, New Zealand, Rhodesian, 
and American) talking together 
in the street. 

A queue of ten people waiting 
to buy matches from a' street 
match-seller. 

A flotilla of 1000 ducks on the 
Thames near"Wandsworth during 
a recent cold spell, refugees from 
the parks. 

A heron on the road between 
Dover and Folkestone. 

'A fox walking gingerly across 
the frozen Military Canal at 
Hythe. 


Reels 


A 


weekday visitor to 506 Lon¬ 
don churches has found 130 
of them locked. 

We are told that MaidstoneV 
scheme for collecting kitchen waste 
to feed animals was held up as the 
Council could not obtain receptacles. 


The Bible Gets Through 

’T’he story of how 16,000 Bibles reached isolated Christian 
* missions in North-West China despite bomb havoc and 
Japanese sentries is one of the epics of missionary heroism in 
which Air Mervyn Terry, an American member of the Bible 
Society’s staff, is the hero. 


(whom we meet in the diary of 
that enthusiastic piper Pepys) 
Master of the Children 1 of the 
Chapel Royal at ^40 a year, one 
of his first tasks being the com¬ 
position of music fox the Coro¬ 
nation. Cooke . was succeeded 
by his pupils Pelham Humphrey 
and^Henry Purcell, the Purcell 
whose glorious music still re¬ 
sounds at national festivals over 
his grave in the Abbey. 

Sir Edward Elgar, appointed 
in 1924, was our next Master to 
attain world rank, and musicians 
are today commenting on the 
fact that both Elgar and Bax 
composed concertos for the ’cello 
of outstanding excellence. 

A Sincere Artist - 

Sir Arnold Bax, most sincere 
as a composer, is most shy as a 
man, and when first performances 
have been given of his works at 
Queen’s Hall he has been seen 
standing with the crowd at the 
back, having refused all invita¬ 
tions towards public acclama¬ 
tion. When so much artificial 
and ugly music is being com¬ 
posed and performed it is good 
that such a musician as Sir 
Arnold should step ' into the 
worthy shoes of our greatly 
lamented Sir Walford Davies. 



with a promise of more grants to 
follow. The Englishman who will 
represent our Government at 
Addis Ababa is Mr- Robert 
George Howe, the son of a 
Derby engine-driver. Air Howe 
went from Derby School to 
Cambridge University, passing 
into the Diplomatic Service. He 
was Counsellor at Peking from. 
1934 until the Legation was 
closed, and in 1940 tvas appointed 
Minister to Latvia. 

We are sure that the welcome 
he will receive will be equalled 
only by the welcome we shall 
give to . the new Abyssinian 
Minister who will present his 
credentials at the Court of St 
James’s, for he will be the firs tv 
representative of the countries 
liberated by the Allies. 

The fact .that we have dared 
to make this restitution now will 
prove to friend and foe alike that 
our ideas of the Atlantic Charter 
are not hazy, but real and prac¬ 
tical., Justice is being done, and 
done swiftly, emphatically, and 
thoroughly. 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 

Rudyard Kipling's favourite 
Rikki-tikki-tavi, the mongoose, was 
introduced into Jamaica some time 
ago to get rid of the rats in the 
plantations. * It was so successful 
that it was introduced also into 
neighbouring islands where, to save 
themselves alive, the surviving rats 
took to tree-nesting habits. The 
mongoose is not good at climbing 
trees. 

' A recent publication on the 
Fauna of India mentions also that 
the mongoose, which so fearlessly 
fights snakes,-is not immune from 
their poison; but its long fur, 
erected in combat, baffles the 
snake’s aim, and its own extra¬ 
ordinary quickness docs the rest. 


Lifeboats were launched last 
month 71 times to vessels in 
distress, and rescued 211 lives. 

‘ A UTOMATIC machines have been 
introduced in the United 
States which for a small sum 
provide the use of a typewriter 
for half an hour. 

Delving among the Purcell manu¬ 
scripts housed in York Minster 
Library, Mr R. Newton, secretary 
of the Purcell Society, has dis¬ 
covered the, original manuscripts of 
the composer’s well-known Trumpet 
Solo and a new anthem. - 

All the 400 Yorkshire folk of 
Huggate, in the East Riding givere 
marooned behind. six-foot snow- 
dvifts in recent snowstorms, a)}d 
they cheered heartily when their 
butcher appeared on horseback ,» 
%having followed the snowploughs . 

^iiE last days, of January were 
marred by a big number 
.of avalanches of unusual size in 
Switzerland, especially round ‘ 
Lake Lucerne, where snow and 
rock are piled up 15 feet in. some 
places. 

In one day 1250 tons of iron and 
ste6l scrap were located in Norfolk 
and 500 tons in Devon. 

. Results just published of a 
census held in Peru in 1940 show 
that the South American republic 
has a population of 7,023,111 , of 
whom less than half are Indians..' 

r JTii;Boys Brigade Headquarters 
have received a telegram 
from the boys .at Singapore, 
saying: “ Inspired by your 

message, we will carry on.” 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

^omforts for Polish civilians 
in Russia have been col¬ 
lected by Scouts and Cubs of 
Perth, who have already sent 
nine boxes. 

Nearly 7000 carbon rods were 
brought in by Yorkshire’s Womb- 
well Troop in one week during a 
salvage drive. > 

For prompt action in saving a 
girl from drowning, PatvoLLcadev 
John Harris has been awarded a 
Certificate of Gallantry. 

Although the Fcrndalc (Glam¬ 
organ) Scout Troop is only 
two years old, 75 per cent of the 
Scouts have gained the National 
Service Badge, having acted as 
messengers for the Police, Fire 
Service, and Home Guard, and 
as collectors of waste. 

Dorking Guides relieve the staff, 
of the local hospital by acting a.s 
orderlies on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons ; and many of the older 
girls have formed an ARP cyclist 
messenger service. , 

Several awards have been won 
by Newcastle Scouts in the 
fighting services, and 27 . have 
given their lives. .* 

During a recent fortnight the 
Red Cross received £124 raised in 
various ways by Brownies , Guides, 
and Rangers in many parts of the 
country. 


Air Terry is not a missionary, 
but a Bible salesman, and in 
the last four months he has 
proved himself one of the best. 
Sixteen thousand Bibles, 40 tons 
of literature for the isolated 
missions of North-West China, 
all brought over the Japanese’ 
lines within the last four months 
—that is Air Terry's record. 

When he returned to Free 
China from America early last 
year he found that the missions 
in Honan, Sha,nsi, Shensi, Kansu, 
Hupeh, and Mongolia were suffer¬ 
ing from a severe Bible shortage 
and decided to do something 
about it.. He ’ came to Cheng¬ 
chow, crossed the Yellow River, 
and headed for Japanese-occu¬ 
pied Ivaifeng, intending to pick 
up a load of Bibles and bring 
them baok into Free China with 
him; but when he arrived out¬ 
side the gates of Ivaifeng a 
missionary inside sent him a 


note, saying, ** Don’t come in or 
you’ll never get out again.” 

For five days-he waited in the 
sand dunes outside Ivaifeng, and 
finally he was rewarded with the 
news that the Post Office would 
try to ship some of his parcels 
across the river. 

So back he came, hired a 
number of carts, and waited for 
the mail boats. When they 
arrived and dumped his precious 
Bibles at his feet he loaded up, 
galloped off to Chengchow, and 
hastily despatched his packages 
to North-West China. 

Then he became the biggest 
post office customer, getting six 
and eight carts a week across the 
river. His packages were going 
through three post offices, one in 
Shanghai, another in Ivaifeng, 
the third in Chengchow. All the 
other mail coming across the 
lines could be carried on the back 
of one coolie. ■ 


Alexander the Brave 


A Russian boy of 16, Alexander 
Chekalin, has been added to 
the official list of Heroes of the 
Soviet TJnion. The story is an 
eternal honour to the Russian 
people and an eternal shame to 
Hitler’s Germany. 

Chekalin was captured while 
lie was trying to help his coun¬ 
try. He was ill and was hiding 
in a village, and the Germans 
tortured him to obtain informa-. 
tion which would betray his 


comrades. But not a word 
could they get out of this brave 
lad, and; at last the, Nazi 
savages were, goaded into mak¬ 
ing a public exhibition of him, 
hanging him in the public 
square of Likhvin. Not a 
word of betrayal cante from his 
lips, but on the scaffold Cheka¬ 
lin cried out “ You cannot hang 
us all; Victory will be ours,” 
and he died singing the Inter¬ 
nationale. 


The Milk Bar Man 


’T’he man who started milk bars 
^ An this country has passed 
to his reward. He was Air Hugh 
McIntosh, who began life at eight 
picking ore from quartz at the 
Broken Hill mines in Australia. 

He made a fortune by buying 
an Australian theatre and selli.ng 
it for twice as much as he gave 
for it, became a member of a 
Legislative Council of New South 
Wales; and then came to London, 
where in 1935 he started the first 
milk bar in Fleet Street, follow¬ 
ing ijt with a chain of milk bars. 


He did as much, as any man to 
teach our people fhat. Milk is 
Best; and made it a familiar 
sight to see men standing at a 
bar drinking milk instead of 
beer. There is no better food 
than milk anywhere, and.no 
worse food than beer anywhere, 
and Air Alclntosh must be 
counted among our benefactors 
in making a drink of milk easily 
obtainable. He himself once 
• tried in vain for twenty minutes 
to get a glass of milk in the 
neighbourhood of Piccadilly. 


The Flag Calls to the Seventeens 


Continued from page 1 
Jt is good that this feeling 
A should grow in us. It will bring 
a new glow to our lives to feel 
that they are like the seeds from 
'which the life of a nation springs. 
There are great gaps in many 
lives, but there are new presences 
too, and above all there is a 
glorious vision of better days to 
be. Our men have not lived and 
fought, and died for nothing. 
They have covered themselves 
with immortal glory ; they have 
quickened in us that passion for 
our coiftitry that has long been 
all too silent. How can we re¬ 
member them, how can we honour 
them, better than by living for 
the things they died for ? 

These men have seen the 
vision. They saw that they 
were part of some - great whole ; 
they saw that they were 
guardians of great and noble 
things that were suddenly in. 
danger of perishing from tlie 


earth ; and they gave up all to 
save them. They loved life as 
Lavoisier loved, it when he asked 
his executioners to let him live a 
little longer that he might finish 
some work for mankind. Yet, 
loving life, they gladly gave it. 
They died that there might dis¬ 
appear from the earth the shadow 
of a great oppression, and they 
leave a new light behind them. 
They died for the flag, as it is 
ours to live for it. 1 

We are builders of the nation" 
and the world; we share and 
keep the honour of the flag. It 
has braved a thousand years the 
battle and the breeze; it is the 
hope of the world in these dark 
days through, which the light is 
breaking, and it will lead us on, 
if wb will be true to it and worthy 
of it, to the Great Peace that war- 
shall break no more. 

It is your turn now. Seventeen.; 
Be strong and of good courage. 
The world is yours. Arthur Mcc 
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NEWS FROM A 
FARMYARD 

A curious incident happened 
the other day .on a Cornish 
farif? when a favourite steed fell 
sick. Tiie horse was evidently in 
great pain and rolled over and 
over. Meanwhile a litter- of 
grunting pigs, jostling each 
other in their eagerness to get an 
uninterrupted view, looked on 
stolidly. They also watched the 
farmer giving the horse a drench- 
—rather pleasant stuff ,to take, 
so the farmer said. 

Now, whether one of the pigs 
had had a sip or two from the 
bottle is a matter for conjecture, 
but without any warningthe pig 
began to imitate the horse, roll¬ 
ing over, grunting, and keeping 
i watchful eye on the farmer as 
if expecting a dose, too ! • 

Perhaps it was just a coinci¬ 
dence, but the similarity of the 
antics of horse and pig was tpo 
noticeable to be overlooked. 

THE SUNFLOWER 
SUBMARINE 

It is heartening to know that there 
is one Nazi who'is not quite as bad 
as he might be. 

He is the commander of a U-boat 
with a bright yellow sunflower on 
its conning - tower. A Canadian 
sailor lias arrived home after haying 
been torpedoed by this submarine 
off Sierra Leone, and tells how, after 
the crew had taken to the boats, the 
submarine appeared on the surface 
beside them. Expecting to 'be 
machine-gunned, the men were 
amazed when the captain smiled 
kindly at them from the bridge, 
and apologised for sinking their 
ship without warning. “ We have 
to-do our duty,” he said, and sent 
them over some maps, food, and 
wine before submerging. 

After four days in the lifeboats 
the men reached French Guinea, 
where they were interned. 

A QUEER SIGHT FOR 
THE FISHES 

One may wonder what the 
Tishes will think when they 
see human forms apparently in 
the water, moving to and fro 
with the motion of rowing, as the 
oars of a completely invisible 
boat are plied ! 

This is a reality given us by 
the new plastic Lucite (methyl 
methacrylate,) which resembles 
the clearest crystal glass, can be 
moulded into any shape, and will 
neither break nor burn. A full- 
sized rowing boat has just been 
made of it, and can be seen on 
the lake at the Exhibition of 
Modern Plastics now being held 
in Washington. Anything can 
be made of Lucite.from bricks . 
to caiijera lenses, and it is being 
used Tor making transparent 
furniture, transparent clocks, 
and even car bodies. 


The Children’s Newspaper 



Keeping Watch in Mid-Air 

An RAF gunner in the domed turret of a Catalina flying-boat keeping watch 
for enemy planes during an Atlantic patrol for the protection of convoys 


A NEW GAMERA 

The British Red Cross has 
received a camera from the 
American Red Cross. It is a tiny 
multi - magazine camera, and 
there are probably only two 
others to be found in Britain. 

It will enable an operator to 
photograph the details of opera¬ 
tions with one hand, and a 
minimum of hindrance to the 
work of the medical staff. It 
has interchangeable, magazine 
backs, permitting the use of 
eight different films, from infra¬ 
red to colour. It has six inter-, 
changeable lenses with a focal 
plane shutter giving exposures up 
to a thousandth of a second. 

IRISH 

Outpost, the organ of Americans 
in London, has caused many a laugh 
in telling this tale of Ireland “ looking 
on at the war” 

An American journalist on the 
cross-channel boat to Dublin was 
chatting with an athletic-looking 
young Irishman in civilian clothes. 

Why don’t you let the British 
use those bases ? demanded the 
American. 

We hate the English, answered 
the young«nan in his beautiful soft 
brogue. 

Don’t you want them to win the 
war ? 

Oh yes. 

Then what are you doing to help 
them ? 

I’m a Hurricane .pilot, said the 
young man. 


The Dragon's Spine 


Jt is odd in these days, when 
the Chinese are so marvellously 
extending their means of trans¬ 
port, to remember with what 
difficulty railways were intro¬ 
duced into that vast country. 

When Li Hung-Chang, the 
great 19th century Viceroy, - 
began to seam the land with 
railways he met much opposition, 
and one of the most character¬ 
istic protests was from Yu-lu, a 
powerful Tartar general, who 
protested that the line proposed 
fit Mukden had been considered 
by lus magicians, who declared 
that if the line were made there 
the long nails of the railway 
Sleepers would penetrate the 


bones of the spine of the Sacred 
Dragon which lay in the earth 
encircling the city. Li Hung- 
Chang replied that Yu-lu's 
anxiety was highly commend¬ 
able, and that he would lay the 
matter before the emperor. - This 
alarmed Yu-lu, who bade his 
magicians think again, with the 
result that they reported that 
the removal of the line a few 
hundred feet from the proposed 
route would completely meet the 
case as it would in no way 
interfere with the comfort of the 
dragon. So the line was built a 
few hundred feet away and the 
dragon's sleep has not been dis¬ 
turbed^ as far as we know. 


KNOW-ALL AND 
DO-ALL 

Brigadier Clark, Headquarters 
Commissioner for War Service 
Scouts, has been saying that - the 
ideal Scout should be able to make 
a bed, mend a sock, cook a meal, 
swim a stream, write down and 
carry a message accurateh r , know 
how to hide, how to “ freeze," be 
able to climb a tree, use a compass 
and read a map, know how to 
render first-aid and how to take 
care of himself if attacked* 

Why the Nights Are Cold 
in Hot Places 

Our men have been expressing 
surprise at the extreme cold of 
the nights in the Middle East, 
where great heat has prevailed 
by day. The reason for their 
unpleasant surprise is that, with 
clear skies by day and night, the 
heat of the earth radiates away 
simply because its escape is not 
checked by such clouds as screen 
the lands of temperate climes. 

Clouds come from the vapouf 
given off by water and moist 
surfaces of land, but, with no. 
vapour to be drawn from the 
land, there is nO protecting 
blanket of cloud to modify the 
cold that follows the e'seape of 
heat into space. Were all regions 
dry and cloudless their inhabi¬ 
tants would be scorched by day 
and frozen by night; rain 
would cease to fall, springs and 
rivers to run, and vegetation to 
grow ; the earth would speedily 
become incapable of supporting 
life. The clouds are our phy¬ 
sical salvation. . 

WHEAT FOR TANKS 

Canada is talking of a new 
source of motor fuel which . is 
likely to be used before long. It 
is to come from wheat, and it 
may well be used for driving 
tanks before this war is won. 

It seems that the new fuel is 
distilled from wheat, and there 
is some prospect of its use on a 
great scale, especially for war 
machinery. Experiments so far 
have proved highly successful, 
and proud Canada will be if she 
can build tanks to beat the Huns 
and provide the power for them. 


QUICK WORK WITH 
THE FOOD STORES 

Not vary long ago we an¬ 
nounced that the nation was to 
Lave a wide-flung system of 
food stores, so placed that if the 
worst trouble came every, one 
living on our island would be 
within easy reach of a national 
store cupboard. 

We are now able to say that a 
hundred of these buildings have 
been completed, and that forty 
more are on the way. Each 
store is of steel, with concrete 
floors, brick walls, steel and 
asbestos roof, and with a 
capacity of about 10,000 tons. 
It has been quick work, for the 
hundred stores have been fin¬ 
ished in eight months; they 
cost about £10,000 each. 

A FISH STORY 

A tin of much-travelled sardines 
was eaten with relish by. a New 
Zealand airman now training in 
Canada the other day. 

The sardines had been packed 
for export in New Brunswick, and 
sent to New Zealand. There the 
airman's mother had bought them 
and sent them back across the world 
as a present to her son at Pennfield, 
near the south coast of New Bruns¬ 
wick, *which is just 'a few miles 
from the factory that had produced 
the tin of sardines ! 

This is almost another case of 
Carrying Coals to Newcastle. 


THE SMALLEST 
LIVING THING , 

The advice to first catch you 
hare seems to have been fulfilled 
in the case of the virus of 
influenza. . [ 

This living poison, so small as 
to be invisible except in the 
most powerful microscope yet 
devised, and then; only‘.as a 
• shadow, has been I successfully 
isolated and measured by Dt 
Leslie Chambers and Dr YVerne 
Henle of Pennsylvania Univer¬ 
sity. It was filtered out with 
its surroundings, and then separ¬ 
ated from them by being whirled 
at a tremendous rate, producing 
a force many thousand times 
th^it of gravity, for an hour and a 
half.' At the end ‘of this the 
influenza virus stood naked to 
its enemies, a specie accurately 
measured in millionths of an 
inch, spherical in shape, and the 
smallest of all the poisons that 
1 afflict man and beast. 

THE LUPIN HELPS 

The leguminous plants familiar 
to us all as peas, beans, and lentils 
are extremely valuable not only as 
food for plants and j animals but 
as having a peculiar quality in 
enriching the soil. ■ . 

Tlieir roots bear tubercles, pro¬ 
duced by bacteria, which enable 
them to utilise the free nitrogen of 
the air. We know them also as 
that fine garden plant the lupin. 

The Ministry of : Agriculture 
directs attention to the excellent 
effect of ploughing in a heavy crop 
of lupins. In Nottinghamshire a 
case is quoted in which oats after 
lupins yielded 58 bushels to the 
acre. In Saxony, after lupins had 
been ploughed in, rye yielded 27 
bushels to the acre, whereas after* 
potatoes only 12 bushels an acre 
were obtained. ' 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
TO KEPLER’S MSS? 

The Astronomer; Royal has 
had a letter from his old friend 
Professor Ogaridnikov of the 
Pulkovo Observatory to say 
that in the Nazis', advance on 
Leningrad they Shelled this 
famous observatory. 

“ The scientists of England," 
writes the professor, 1 " will under¬ 
stand my feelings, but the Nazis 
^understand only one language— 
that of brute force. ; We are now 
speaking to them in that lan¬ 
guage." English scientists,'and 
astronomers all the. world over, 
will indeed understand Professor 
Ogaridnikov’s feelings, because 
his beloved observatory is known 
to everyone for its splendid 
equipment and no less splendid 
work in cataloguing the stars. 
Its astronomical library is.one of 
the most complete in existence, 
and contains the observations 
of Kepler in manuscript. We 
hope these were saved. 


The Countryman's Home 


Villagers are watching the 
much-discussed plans for 
rebuilding the countryside with 
a good deal of interest and a 
certain amount of alarm, for 
they see all round them the 
results of Town Planning in tlic 
country. 

They feel that the Housing 
Committees are too much im¬ 
pressed by technical details 
explained to them by designers 
and builders, who know nothing 
of country life. 

The old - fashioned cottage, 
built with little regard for bye¬ 
laws and architecture, had two 
advantages. It was built to do 
a certain job, and did it. It 


soon fitted into the countryside 
and, however lacking it might 
have been in certain refinements 
insisted on by Housing Commit¬ 
tees, it usually becaine beautiful, & 
or at least picturesque. 

The bojMikc houses of the 
past generation arc also built 
to 'do a job, but often fail to do 
it, and few indeed of the modern 
buildings fit into .the countryside. 

The countryman and his wife 
certainly desire electricity; water, 
sanitation, and oilier reasonable 
comforts, but theyi wish, above 
all things, that village homes 
could be designed by people who 
know how to live with comfort 
in a country cottage. 
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John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

* I 


Fleet , the cradle of the journalism of the world , 

FROM MT WINDOW 



Let Us Listen 
to Parliament 


Civil War 


A million days of work were 
lost last year through strikes 
and lockouts. 


It is not a great deal for a 
great nation, yet we confess 
that we should like to see com¬ 
pulsory arbitration during war¬ 
time, After all, a strike and a 
lockout -are acts of violence 
against society, and there is no 
room for civil war today. 

&> 

Three Girls From 
School 

W/e watched.three Kent school¬ 
girls travelling in the train 
the other day, clearly from a 
good school. Yet they left the 
carriage littered with _ their 
chocolate wrappings, and . one 
wonders what it is that is 
missing from their education. 

Probably manners, for they 
would not think of .throwing 
their rubbish on the floor at 
home. Or patriotism ? . They 
cared nothing about the work 
they were making for railway men 
at a time like this. ,Or is it that 
the school has not yet told these 
girls about the value of waste- 
paper, so easy to put in your 
pocket and save'for the bundle 
at home' which will help to 
win the‘war ? 

© 

Note For a Roman 
Balcony 

Rested by the best test of all, 

S history will say that the 
Abyssinians are far more civi¬ 
lised than Signor Mussolini. 

At the end of his poison-gas 
war the Duce thought fit to 
celebrate his victory with a 
massacre at Addis Ababa, and 
we all remember the dread with 
which Italy contemplated the 
terrible revenge of the Ethiopian 
people when their chance came 
last year. The chance did come. 
Abyssinia is free again and 
Haile Selassie is on the throne, 
and not one Italian has suffered 
from any act of vengeance. 

$ 

IN A DARK HOUR 

By Peter Puck 

little more *hope 
And skies will be brighter, 
A little more work 
And life •will be righter. 

Be brave as the lark 
In darkness upspringing. 

Don’t wait for the Sun, 

But wake him with singing. 


Isak of Norway 

There ivere many heroic deeds 
the day the Nazis marched into 
Oslo. This is one. 

Jsak, a lad of 21, was a fine 
soccer player and bus driver, 
and when the Germans arrived 
in Oslo he was ordered to carry 
a busload of soldiers to Dombas. 
Isak raced along the mountain 
road at full speed, and drove 
his bus ivith its sixty passengers 
over a precipice , so that they 
were all dashed down on the 
rocks looo feet below. 

The Wasters Who 
Prolong the War^ 


W/e hear of a big- business firm 
that has sent out to its 


many shops a circular needing a 
reply. The matter could have 
gone in a very small envelope, 
but was printed on half-foolscap 
sheets, posted in envelopes to fit, 
and with each was enclosed a 
similar big envelope addressed 
for the reply. 

This, apparently, was not 'a 
case of stationery being in stock, 
but of pure indifference tp the 
national emergency. It is the kind 
of indifference Hitler-wishes to 
exist among 11 s, the indifference 
not to be forgiven, for it prolongs 
the war. 

STORY 

Qur great Prime Minister is. 

fond of quoting Shake¬ 
speare, as everyone of us should 
be, for never was a writer whose 
words fit so.’ excellently as 
Shakespeare’s in any time and 
place. 

Perhaps it may be that there 
comes to Mr Churchill some¬ 
times the odd memory of his 
father, Lord Randolph, who was 
not so Avell versed in literature 
as his son, and even when he 
was Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer was always puzzled 
by the little decimal dots. Lord 
Randolph was ’ at the theatre 
in Dublin one night when Hamlet 
was being played by Sir Henry 
Irving (long before his knight¬ 
hood days), and, being interested 
in the plot. Lord Randolph went 
behind the scenes and asked the 
actor what happened in the next 
Act ! On being told that the 
young lady (who was of course 
the unhappy Ophelia) got into 
more trouble he was most 
perturbed, and exclaimed, “ Dear 
me, this is very sad ! ” 


TY/'e have again and again 
™ urged that the pro¬ 
ceedings of Parliament should 
be brought home to our people 
by broadcasting. 

When the Prime Minister 
proposed that a record should 
be .made *of his speech on 
returning from Apierica, to 
enable him to dispense with 
.making a special broadcast, 
we were filled with hope that 
a start would at last be made 
in the matter, but the proposal 
has been ungraciously frus¬ 
trated. In the debate on the 
subject no one appeared to 
think it - a * good opportunity 
to raise the whole question of 
broadcasting Parliament, not 
on a special occasion only, but 
on every day the House meets. 
r J , HE importance of the sub- 
y -ject is accentuated at this 
time by the war, but as it 
"seems to us it is highly neces¬ 
sary, whether in peace or war, 
to make Democracy a living 
reality by the simple process 
of devoting a wave-length 
solely to the debates. No one, 
of course, would *be compelled 
to listen, blit we are sure the 
Parliament broadcast would 
not be the least popular part 
of the daily programme. 

Some Parliamentary days 
are much more important than 
others, but always the debates 
have the joy of an unrehearsed 
effect. The» first hour of each 
sitting (save on Fridays) is 
devoted to questions;, nearly 
always leading to interesting 
exchanges as ministers answer 
their critics. The House of 
Commons is a place where one 
never knows what will happen 
next, and it is a liberal educa¬ 
tion to follow the discussions. 
r JkiE Parliamentary broadcast 
lias become the more neces¬ 
sary because the daily papers 
no longer give us full reports. 

To All Englishmen 

By a Girl of 13 

Q people of England, let your 
hearts be proud ; 

Dwellers of this fair abode, arise 
• and shout aloud. 

England shall be free, her free¬ 
dom we will save : 

No imperial J 3 riton shall ever be 
a slave. - . 


Under the Editor's Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


The domestic cheese 
ration is not to 
be cut. It can. be 
broken off. 

0 

JfHE Allies are to have 
one currency. But 
they ' will pay Hitler 
back in his own coin . 

0 

A man wants to know 
how to save en¬ 
velopes. Don’t write 
letters. 

« . tu 

A MAN complains that g best 

laundries make his 1 pUUlng 0Ur . 
shirts too stiff. ' To ^ e S . forward will 
match- their charges, give us more arms 



The United .States 
will meet all de¬ 
mands from the Allies. 
But, their chief aim 
is to meet Hitler. 

0 

fffEMBLEY children 
are to swim in 
the Council swimming- 
pool at a penny per 
head. They will need 
their legs too. 

□ 

A Japanese news¬ 
paper says the 


English language is 


out of date. We 
shan’t put out the 


Townsfolk, hark a moment, 
there are things for you to do. 
Be honest, careful, thrifty men 
' who work till day is through ; 
Be proud of this your country, 
with her corrilands and her 
dales. 

Awake and sing a song of praise 
to echo through her vales. 


Farmers of the country, with 
rake and fork and hoe 
Till the ground in earnest that 
the best of crops may grow. 
Provide for England’s people the 
food that they will need, 
Come, gather up the harvest, 
and multiply the seed. 

■ ■§ 

JUST AN IDEA 
.What a lovely ilea Lady Snoiv- 
den broadcast the other night—that 
we [can all bear our sorrows alone 
but must share our joys. 


The Children 


Did We Com* 


YY/here do we come from and how came we here ? are questions 
™ that come to us all on our j ourney from the cradle to the grave. 
As soon as we begin to think we wonder how it happens that 
we have come to a world which seems to have been made for us. 
We find our bodies and the world fitting into each other like the 
wheels of a clock. How did all this come about ? 


We are living beings, and we 
can trace all the steps that led to 
the appearance of life as a con¬ 
tinuous chain right back to a 
cloud of gases—the gases hydro¬ 
gen and helium. It is quite plain 
that the Power behind this gas 
did not begin by trying all sorts 
of atoms of all sorts of qualities 
aiid weights. The Power behind 
Creation took once and for all 
myriads^and myriads of the same 
atoms—there were not even 
varieties of them. In spite of 
their almost inconceivable small¬ 
ness they have been weighed and 
measured by great men of science 
and have been found to be all 
precisely of the same weight and 
to have precisely the same 
character. Could chance have 
arrived at such exactitude ? 


v Hydrogen and Helium 

But, more than that, we know 
now that each atom of hydrogen 
has a central core charged with 
positive electricity, and that 
round it is revolving, at about the 
speed of light, a tiny particle of 
negative electricity called an 
electron. We know, too, that 
each atom of helium consists of 
four hydrogen cores combined 
together, charged with positive 
electricity, and having, revolving 
round it at about the speed of 
light, two electrons. The atom 
of helium is almost exactly four 
times the weight of the atom of 
hydrogen, and the electrons of 
the helium carry exactly the 
same amount of electricity' as 
the electrons of the hydrogen. 

Myriads and myriads of these 
complex things, exquisitely and 
accurately constructed, were the 
beginning of the world which 
eventually produced living crea¬ 
tures. We were not put on the ' 
world ; we were not set first on 
one planet and then on another 
till a* place suitable for us was 
found at last. We came into 
being as part' of the world, and 
we, as much as the mountains 
and the rocks and the seas, were 
contained in the original atoms. 
So far as our beginnings were 
concerned, therefore, we were 
most certainly not the result of a 
blind force making experiments ; 
we were undoubtedly the pro- 
duct of some force knowing its 
own mind, which made tiny 
mechanisms with most,.miracu¬ 
lous precision and exactitude. 

Atoms Obey Laws 

That was the beginning, but it 
might be suggested that the next 
steps were random and uncer¬ 
tain, like a blind force without 
knowledge or foresight. There 
seemed no rhyme or reason in 
the rushing about of atoms or in 
the creation of new ones ; yet 
each kind of. atom had its own 
rate of motion ; for men of 
science have found that the 
atoms rushing to and fro in a gas 
obey laws which only great 
mathematicians can understand. 

The particles now got closer 
together and formed a ball. 
There was at first sight nothing 
very intelligent about that; 
yet we now know that every one 
of these rushing particles that 
drew together'did so in an exact 
way, depending on mass and 


distance, for one of-the greatest 
men who ever lived found that 
this dr awing-together motion 
always agrees with a mathe¬ 
matical law, the Law of Gravita¬ 
tion. Molecules and apples, 
and all the suns and moons and 
planets in space, fall or tend to 
fall together in exactly the same 
way, and the pull between the 4 
moon and the sea, and between 
the earth and the sun, and 
between atom and atom, is regu¬ 
lated with precise -exactitude 
by the same law. That cannot 
be blind force. 


Compounds 

The atoms formed from the 
original hydrogen and helium 
were, in the meantime, joining 
together into compounds. Atoms 
of hydrogen and atoms of oxygen 
joined into the compound called 
water; atoms of carbon and 
atoms of oxygen joined together 
into the compound carbon di¬ 
oxide, ' and so on ; and ' as the 
elements anti compounds pressed 
ever closer together the globe 
became blazing hot and turned 
into a globe of molten metals and 
fiery gases. 

So it came about that there 
was made a world with'a crust. 
The top of the crust might 
seem rather haphazard. It con¬ 
sisted, in the first place, of slag 
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Razorbills on a rocky 


Hope For th 


Jt is reported that the chinchilla, 
the tiny creature of the 
mountains in South America, is 
once again flourishing. 

It was threatened with com¬ 
plete extinction till some wise 
and humane people in Chile 
woke to the fact, and forbade 
any further slaughter of it for 
the sake of its skin. 

That was in the days of our 
grandmothers, when the threat 
to the chinchilla became extreme ; 
because its fur was so cheap, and 
in a single year nearly half a 
million skins were exported. 
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squeezed out from the metal 
contracting in the lower layers, 
and contained mainly oxygen and 
silicon. But the work was not 
finished. Volcanoes broke through 
the crust and gave forth lava 
and steam ; the steam condensed 
. and became water ; and the water 
became clouds and rivers and 
seas. The rivers wore down the 
volcanoes and the slaggy crust 
into mud, and out of the mud in . 
time were formed the mountains 
and continents. 

And all the time the growth 
and the changes were due to 
nothing more and nothing less 
than the qualities inherent in the 
first atoms and to a few forces 
(such as gravitation) which regu¬ 
lated them. There was no quality 
in the oxygen, of the crust that 
had not been in the helium and 
hydrogen, and the same few 
laws and forces that made the 
original atoms dance and join 
together built them up into the 
fabric of the world. It was a long 
chain of. cause and effect. 

The Growth of Life 

If, as we believe, the hydrogen 
and helium were bound, by their 
own mainsprings and laws, to 
grow into the materials of which 
all living things are composed, 
into a world with water and 
ah atmosphere, the same main¬ 
springs and laws were bound to 
go farther and produce life. 
We came as the inevitable pro¬ 
duct of the original hydrogen 
and helium in the fiery cloud. 
Xot only did these original, . 
magical atoms finally produce 
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ledge in Cumberland 


e Chinchilla 

Tliey were very small as well as 
cheap, and were generally made 
up into neck scarves or tippets 
for a little girl’s shoulders. 

Today chinchilla fur is so 
expensive that only the too-rich 
women who have money to 
squander can afford to have it 
made into fur coats. This fur 
does not now come from the small 
creature of the wild, but from 
: chinchilla farms in a more 
northern land. That also is a 
pity, but the wild chinchilla 
* still roams its native heights, 
safe from harm and greed. 


living plants and animals, but 
we find that everything seems to 
have been arranged to make 
possible the continuance and 
broadening out of life. Once 
life began everything was ready 
to maintain it and expand it, and 
many forms of life seem to fit 
their environment as a hand fits 
a glove. 

Think of the environment of a 
man. He walks the crust of the 
earth, and gravitation holds him 
comfortably to its surface. With 
a bigger earth he would hardly 
be able to move his feet. The 
law of gravitation seems just 
made to suit him, or he to suit it. 

Man’s Furnace , 

He finds around him various 
gases weighing on him in just the 
right quantities, rushing to'and 
fro in just the right directions to 
balance their pressure. He finds 
just the gases required to feed 
the plants that feed him, to water 
the soil, and to produce in his 
body the processes of combustion 
on which life depends. He finds 
a most complicated relationship 
between the combustion arrange¬ 
ments in his body and the air, 
so as to ensure that the fires 
of life will burn steadily and 
vigorously. There are lungs con¬ 
taining 700 million beautifully 
made air-cells. There are enough 
blood-cells to stretch in single, 
file 200 thousand miles ; there is 
a wonderful pump and an elabor¬ 
ate system of tubes to carry the 
cells with the oxygen round the 
body, and an amazingly in¬ 
genious automatic apparatus to 
regulate the blast of the furnace. 

A mighty series of wonderful 
relations a man finds as he looks 
about him, all seeming to point 
to a foreseeing and infinite Intel¬ 
ligence, and many more “ happy 
hits ” which do not seem to have 
been made by chance...He finds 
that there is a burning globe 93 
million miles away, and that if it 
had been twice or half as far away 
life would have been impossible. / 

And that is not all, for he finds 
that the flaming energy of this 
fiery globe is carried across space 
at a terrific speed (iS6,ooo miles - 
a second) by tiny waves to. 
whose energy we owe almost all 
the energv in the world. He finds, 
too, that these waves would not 
thus work for him, but would 
slay him, were it not that just the 
right amount of air is above him. 

Maker of All Things 

Think what that right amount 
implies ! From the first moment 
when the hydrogen and helium 
gases were gathered together 
into a cloud they must have been 
in just the right amount to make 
an earth of a certain size, with 
an atmosphere of a certain size, 
with all the consequences of life 
and all the energies of life. 

Was it merely by chance that 
the cloud had the exact size to 
end in that way, the exact con¬ 
tents to give the right propor¬ 
tions of solid and gas that were 
required to produce life and main¬ 
tain it ? Was it merely by chance 
that all these millions of cells in 
the brain were built up into the 
network on which the marvels 
of sensation and thou ght depend ? 

If chance without selection 
brought these things about, then 
we must hail chance as God, and 
kneel and worship chance as 
Maker'of Heaven and Earth and 
the heart and mind of Man. 



ARRYO 



Fifty Poets Who Died For Us 

Here is the final \collection of extracts from the work of the poets 
who gave their lives for freedom in the Great War . 


A LEXANDER ROBINSON, ail 
** Edinburgh University boy 
who loved learning, went to 
Oxford, and returned to his old 
school as a master, could not 
resist the call, and out in France 
In dream I saw the men whom 
once I knew, 1 

Whom in the bygone year the 
Teuton slew. 

p |amish Mann, a young Scot¬ 
tish poet, wrote this farewell 
to his parents before he went 
out from Edinburgh: 

Be calm. I follow where my 
friends have gone. 

Have nought to fear, 

I go to herald in the Glorious Dawn 
Which breaks not here. 

]_eonard Neill Cook, a 
Rugby scholar, looking 
out over Plymouth Sound as 
Francis Drake so often looked 
out,' thought how soon he 
would be.over there, destined 
to be cut down, “ Perchance 
to crown the pallid brow of 
Death ” ; and Nicholas Todd, 
a. Felsted boy and a Sed- 
bergh master, would sit in 
the trenches thinking of. the 
Old Boys from Sedbergh who 
were at the war—he thought of 
them sitting at their desks with 
their books open on the form : 
And they see, as in a mist- 
wraith, the old forgotten faces 
With the scaf-marks of the 
world’s eternal storm. 

^rthur Scott Craven, a cap¬ 
tain in the Buffs, had written 
two volumes of verse and a 
play ; he believed that “ Love 
and Right shall rule for Aye,” 
and that all was well: 

Nor deem the battle lost or won, 
There’s something yet beyond 
the sun. * / ^ 

PJarold Parry, a pacifist who 
went out to fight because he 
could not help it, could write 
such lines as these as he set 
out dreaming of poetry and tlie 
spleftdour of the earth : 

O Lord of life and laughter and- 
desire, 

O Governor of all the world’s 
proud young, 

Creator of that bright and 
quenchless fire. 

Listen, what time a youth’s new 
harp is strung 

To dimly wake Thy splendour 
on the earth. 

When men grow old and sicken 
in a day, 

And gone is all exulting and alt 
mirth, 

And happiness seems almost fled 
away. 

^mong those who fell at Suvla 
Bay was Nowell Oxland, 
who wrote on%>the way to, 
Gallipoli that he * wished he 
was lying by a pool he knew 
in the wastes of Cumberland : 
Though the high Gods smite and 
slay us, 

Though we come not whence 
we go. 


As the host of Menelaus 
Came there many years ago : 
Yet the selfsame wind shall 
bear us 

From the same departing place 
Out across the Gulf of Saros 
And the peaks - of Saniothrace ; 
We shall pass in summer 
weather, 

' We shall come at eventide. 
When the fells stand up together 
And all quiet things abide ; 
Mixed with cloud and wind and 
river, 

Sun-distilled in dew and rain, 
One with Cumberland for ever 
We shall go not forth again. 

gERGEANT-MAfORLlTTLEJOHN, 
who joined The Middlesex 
Regiment, also went to Suvla 
Bay, and wrote there these 
words: • r 

Old rose and black and indigo, 
Saffron streaks in a spume- 
tipped grey, 

Purple, Iavecl in the dawn’s wan 
glow : 

God, how fair you are, Suvla 
Bay ! 

Stabbing sun from a brazen sky. 
Choking dust from tlie corpse- 
strewn way. 

Each one treads as he marches 
by : 

God, -liow‘ I loathe you, Suvla 
Bay! 

He prayed that lie might go 
as in spirit he was indeed to go: 
Lord, if it be Thy will' 

That I- enter the great shadowed 
-valley that lies 
Silent iust over the hill, 

Grant they may say, ** There’s a 
comrade that dies 
Waving his hand to us still.” 

pROM across the world comes 
one more poet’s tribute 
to his country’s motherland, 
written in 1914, when a young 


Victorian student was leaving 
Scotch College, Melbourne, for 
the University. Tlie Great 
War broke out and stopped 
him, for he could not but enlist, 
and one morning his mother 
found these verses 1 on his 
dressing-table, scribbled in 
pencil: ; 

The bugles of England were 
blowing o’er the sea,! 

As they had called a Thousand 
years, calling now to me ; 
They woke me from dreaming 
in the dawning of the day, 

The bugles of England;—and 
how could I stay ? \ 

The banners of England, un¬ 
furled across the sea, 

Floating out upon the wind,. 

were beckoning to me ; 
Storm-rent and battle-torn/ 
smoke-stained and grey. 

The banners of England—an\l 
how could I stay ? \ 

O, England, I heard tlie cry of 
those that died for thee, 
Sounding like an organ-voice 
across the winter sea ; 

They lived and died for, England, 
and gladly went their way, 
England, O England—how could 
I stay ? 

It was the homage of an 
Australian schoolboy of 19, 
and the verses were printed 
in the Little Paper from which 
the C N has grown. They 
have now been sent to us 
again by the poet’s i mother, 
and we print them as a boy’s 
response to the call of the 
Flag, the response of Corporal 
J. D. Burns, who gave up his 
life to fight for freedom, falling 
on Gallipoli. 

go we may leave our company 
of valiant poets who died 
for us because to \ die for 
liberty was the highest life they 
knew. They are a few chosen 
from a countless multitude 
‘ who have laid themselves on 
the altar of freedom I to keep 
aglow the fire that has not 
ceased to burn, and• will not 
cease as long as our ships sail 
the Seven Seas and | our flag 
rides on the Four Winds. ‘ 



THIS ENGLAND 


The village pump and ancient church 
at Sandridge in Hertfordshire 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


The Wonderful Slave Boy 
and What He Has Become 

A merica’s great Negro scientist, Dr George Washington Carver, 
of Tuskegee Institute, is also an accomplished artist, and 
he has been holding an exhibition of the pictures he has painted 
during his long life. Dr CarVer is well known to CN readers. ■ 


There were more than 70 
pictures in his exhibition, and 
one of them, a huge canvas of 
a yucca plant, was awarded 
honourable mention at the 
Chicago World’s Fair nearly 
fifty years ago. A remarkable 
feature of the pictures is that 
many of them are painted with 
pigments manufactured by Dr 
Carver himself from clays and 
vegetables.. "Our clays,” he said, 
" are just as brilliant as those 
the Old Masters used. Michael 
Angelo used clay like this.” 

The exhibition also included 
embroideries, woven textiles, 
necklaces, and other handicrafts 
by this versatile man. 

One of his warmest admirers,is 
Mr Henry. Ford, who was con¬ 
cerned that his old friend should 
have to climb a flight of stairs 
to his room at Tuskegee, and 
made him a present of an auto-, 
matic lift. Dr Carver was de¬ 
lighted and very grateful, and 
thought his doctor would be 
pleased. "But I’m not very 
old,” he explained, " though I’ve 
been around for a long time.”". 

Indeed he has. Nearly eighty 
years ago a piccaninny was born 
to slave parents on a plantation 
in Missouri owned by a kindly 
man named Carver. The Negro 
child did ‘ not remember his 
father and mother, for they were 
kidnapped by slave : raiders. He 
grew up with the Carver family, 
and because he was such a 


truthful boy they nicknamed 
him George Washington. He 
educated himself and ' won his 
way to the State University, 
being later invited to Tuskegee 
by the great Booker Washington. 

He has been there for nearly 
half a .century, and his greatest 
work has been with the humble 
peanut, for he has discovered 
’ 285; products from it, including 
sweets, biscuits, cheese, pickles, 
salad oil, lard, shampoos, soap, 
dyes, flour, linoleum, .printer’s 
ink, coffee substitute, and axle 
grease. He also found 118 uses 
for the sweet potato. 

The development of these two 
agricultural products has been 
of inestimable benefit in the 
Southern States, where so many 
of Dr Carver’s race work on 
the cotton plantations. .Peanuts 
and sweet potatoes are grown 
alternately with cotton, thus im¬ 
proving the cotton crop as well 
as the market for it. 

Although Dr Carver has done 
so much to alleviate the poverty 
of his people in the South, he 
cares nothing for money himself: 
Some .years ago the peanut 
growers, greatly troubled by a 
disease in their crops, went to 
the Negro scientist for help, and 
he soon found a remedy. The 
grateful glowers sent him a 
cheque, but Dr Carver returned 
. it, saving, " Gad does not charge 
for growing the peanut; why 
should I charge for curing it ? ” 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Carele 

^ tortoise who lived in a 
. pond on the Himalaya 
Mountains made friends with 
two wild ducks. He was a 
good-humoured creature, but 
a dreadful chatterbox. 

When the time came for the 
ducks to return to their own 
country the tortoise begged 
them to take him with them. 

" But you are so terribly 
talkative,” said the ducks. 
" Could you manage to keep 
quiet for a few hours ? 

" Certainly,” said the tor¬ 
toise. 

The two ducks got a strong 
stick, and the tortoise took 
hold of it in the middle by his 

Peace at 

Qextly fall the shadozvs, 
Hushed the daily care ; 
Hear us, Heavenly Father, 

Hear oiir evening prayer . 

Guard us from the terrors 
That descend by night ; 

Hide us in Thy shelter 
Until morning light. 


ss Talk 

teeth. His friends then seized 
the two ends in their beaks 
and flew oft. . 

As the three of them 
travelled, along in this strange 
fashion some men noticed 
them and gried out: 

" Look at those two ducks 
carrying a tortoise along on a 
stick ! •” 

The talkative tortoise for¬ 
got himself, and opened his 
mouth to say : 

. "If my friends like to carry 
me like this, what has that to 
do with you ? ” 

But as soon as he let go of 
the stick he fell to the earth 
and was killed. 

Eventide 

W ars may spread destruction. 
Rumours may abound ; 
Covered by Thy pinions 
Naught but calm is found. 

In Thy tender keeping, 

Lord, we would abide ; 

Grant to Thy beloved 
Peace at eventide. 

1 \V. Naiitlais Williams 



I Will Lift Up 
Mine Eyes 

Spitfires overhead and wood¬ 
men felling trees gave an old 
'friend of the C N an idea. He 
decided to carve a memento of 
‘ the daily scene from one of the old 
beech boles, though not at all 
experienced in this branch of art. 
From the many. watchers of 
the combat in the skies above' 
his cliff-top home he chose as 
his model his twelve-year-old 
daughter, and, using his furnace 
room as a studio, proceeded to 
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THE COMING TOTAL ECLIPSE 

When the Earth Hides 
and Chills the Mo.on 

/pHE, total eclipse of the Moon on Monday week, March 2, is*likely 
to be a fine sight, writes the CN Astronomer, for then the Full 
Moon will pass into the Earth’s shadow,, and almost out of sight. 



carve a life-size sculpture, chop¬ 
ping and chipping often to the 
accompaniment of falling bombs 
and bursting depth-charges. 

His chopper was soon replaced 
by two sixpenny chisels, with 
which most of the work was 
done, and we are sure our readers 
will agree that our amateur 
sculptor has succeeded in ex¬ 
pressing his idea very well. 

He has Galled liis work Spit¬ 
fires, and shown on his daughter’s 
upturned face the smiling eyes 
of admiration at the courage of 
our fighting pilots, the parted 
lips portraying thrilled and rapt 
attention. There is expectancy, 
too, in the way the jersey-clad 
figure emerges from the beech, 
block. 

Our friend asks us v to be 
" indulgent to the many im¬ 
perfections of a task that occu¬ 
pied many blitz hours,” but 
indeed we think it admirable as 
a tribute to those few to whom 
so many owe so much. 

The Camp School 
Must Stay 

Official opinion has come to 
the conclusion which so many 
of us arrived at before the Board 
of Education was able to mea¬ 
sure the effect of the war camp 
schools upon those who are 
fortunate enough to attend them. 

Mr Chuter Ede, M P, Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education, says the improved 
health of the children at camp 
schools has been very satis¬ 
factory, and the effect on the 
children justifies ^ a substantial 
increase in these schools after 
the war. The suggestion is made 
that many town children might 
have at least one term’s educa¬ 
tion in the country. Contact 
with Nature is itself a fine educa¬ 
tion, imparting knowledge and 
experience, and health to enjoy 
them, never to be lost in the 
course of a life-time. 

Look & Listen Before 
You Cross the Road 


The eclipse proper will begin 
generally about half-past eleven at 
night, when the Moon enters the 
umbra,' or dark shadow of the 
Earth, at the point indicated in the 
picture. The exact time in London 
is 11.31 pm, and within a few 
minutes elsewhere in Britain. 

During the next hour the dark 
shadow of our world will creep over 
the face of the Full Moon, its inde¬ 
finite curved edge travelling from 
right to left and producing the 
curipus lunar effect of rapidly 
. diminishing phases of strange shape, 
such as are never seen in the Moon's 
true phases. Soo.n after 12.30 the 
Moon will become completely im¬ 
mersed in the shadow, and will 
remain so for one hour and thirty- 
seven minutes, after which she will 
emerge as indicated in the picture. 

A Tinted Disc” 

The period of total immersion 
in the shadow is a most interesting 
part of the eclipse, because it is 
very unlikely that the Moon .will 
vanish entirely. Instead, she will 
present a disc of deep coppery tint, 
or possibly one greyish in hue. 
This is produced by the light re¬ 
fracted from the Earth’s atmosphere. 

Were we oh the Moon w r hen this 
eclipse is taking place we should 
see our world as a dark sphere 
nearly four times as wide as the 
Moon appears to us from the Earth. 
Behind this sphere would be the 
Sun (for an eclipse of the Sun would 
be taking place on the Moon) ; but 
the sunlight would penetrate through 
the atmosphere allround the Earth's 
great sphere and produce the 
effect of a ring of light. The ex¬ 
planation is that the solar rays are 
bent by refraction, so that a portion 
of them fall upon the Moon's other¬ 
wise dark surface. 

It is this light which we see during 
the so-called ” total ” eclipse, and 
the reason for its being sometimes 
coppery and at other times greyish 
depends upon whether or not the 
terrestrial skies are generally clear 
of clouds around the ring of light.' 
If clouds are generally absent, 
sunset hues will predominate all 


round the ring of light encircling 
the Earth, imparting a reddish 
tinge to the Moon’s darkened 
surface, which appears coppery to 
us. If, however, clouds predominate 
around that ring of light, the sunset 
hues will be absent and the Moon 
appear greyish. Sometimes, though 
rarely, the greyish tint is so dark 
that the Moon completely vanishes. 

To be on the Moon when the 
eclipse is takirigplace would be far 
from pleasant,, although the. sight 
presented would be superb ; this 
would be owing to the rapid cooling 
of the Moon’s surface. Directly 
the Sun’s light was withdrawn the 
Moon’s surface heat, which is very 
great at Full Moon .period, would 
rapidly fall, and from a tempera¬ 
ture of about 120 degrees Centi¬ 
grade at the Moon’s equator the 
heat would drop about 99 per cent 
to near zero. Some hours would' 
elapse before the original heat 
returned, for it takes the long lunar 
day for much of this great surface 
heat to accumulate, but it is very 
rapidly lost owing to the absence of 
an appreciable atmosphere. 

A slight fall in the Moon’s tern-' 
perature begins about an hour 
before the Moon enters the Earth’s' 
dark shadow or umbra ; this con¬ 
tinues to increase as the Sun's disc 
is gradually being obscured, as 
seen from the Moon. So the sun¬ 
light also gets fainter. This pheno¬ 
menon may be observed in the com¬ 
ing eclipse, when it may be noticed 



that a faint but increasing duskr-’ 
ness' will gradually spread from 
left to right over the Moon’s face 
from about 10.30 onwards, until 
the eclipse proper begins. This 
duskiness is known as the penumbra, 
and lasts also for about an hour 
after the umbra has passed ; it 
exists over that portion of the Moon 
where the Sun is partly hidden by 
the Earth. G. F. M. 


Every Night in Six Lime Trees 


'yiiERE are few creatures more 
enterprising than hungry 
birds in winter. Starlings group 
in great flocks for these winter 
nights* but before the signai for 
retirement is mysteriously com¬ 
municated among them they 
break into small groups, dach 
with its own visit to pay and its 
own assertion of territorial rights 
to make. 

In a certain garden are six 
lime trees in a row, each touching 
its neighbour. One is a foot or so 
higher than the rest, and so 
attracts most of the starlings 
that descend on the garden every 
afternoon an hour or more 
before the Blackout to roost and 
digest the last meal before bed¬ 


time. The smaller trees have 
each three, or four birds, but 
almost invariably the big lime 
has 21. Gulls wheel overhead 
unnoted, but should a thrush or 
blackbird approach, dov T n swoops 
the sentinel * starling from the 
topmost tw T ig to drive it off. All 
is quiet aiid orderly in the tree 
so long as the 21 are unchal¬ 
lenged. When the time comes, 
suddenly a secret impulse ani¬ 
mates the whole company, and 
together, like one bird, they 
spring into the air and fly 
straight to their goal, taking 
wing with. the harmonised pre¬ 
cision a bandmaster loves to 
hear from his instruments at 
the first beat of his baton. ^ 


An Idea to be Thought Out 


W E are glad that discussion is 
renewed on the question of 
dealing with colliery disaster 
funds. The point is a very 
simple one. 

When a miner dies at his w r ork 
through some small accident 
involving few men his depen¬ 
dants are compensated under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and that is all; but if a miner 
is killed in a disaster in which 
scores or hundreds lose their 


lives the public-is appalled and 
a special fund is set up. ► 

Thus the dependants left in 
w*ant by small accidents are 
much worse off than those caused 
by bigger accidents. The simple 
and obvious w^ay of equalising 
this unfortunate difference is to 
set up a general fund, pooling 
all speciaFcolliery disaster funds, 
and to pay out of it relief for all 
those who suffer from colliery 
disasters, both great and small/ 
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The Children's Newspaper 


The Betake of Sunnatra Kipling Story A Grand Old Englishman 


A s the Japanese bombers fly over Singapore their pilots 
** can look across the Straits of Malacca to the great island 
of Sumatra, the biggest island of the Dutch East Indies, which 
the Japanese would so dearly like to possess. 

High up on Sumatra, remote perhaps to be surrounded in their 


from contact with the outside 
world, lives a very remarkable 
people, the Batalcs. They have 
lived among the mountains, 
lakes, and forests of their beauti¬ 
ful highlands for centuries, tilling 
the land, striking into the primi¬ 
tive forests, fishing in the lakes. 

Short of stature, but tough 
and wiry, the Bataks are one of 
the finest races of the Far East. 
They were once cannibals, and 


new home by Mohammedans, 
who quickly begin to notice how 
these Christians live. 

In taming some of the wild 
parts of the Sumatra highlands 
the Dutch Government would 
father use a colony of Bataks 
than a company of soldiers. 
Seven thousand Christian Bataks 
have recently gone to live among 
the ..wild Atjeh people, and by 
their friendliness have shown 


worshipped the spirits of their their new neighbours how to live, 
ancestors in the dim regions of 


Paying Their Tithes 

While the Bataks are hard¬ 
working in their rubber planta¬ 
tions and rice Felds, none of 
them is rich. A few may 

killed the missionaries; but away P°ff css 4 2000 and are regarded as 
Germanv' millionaires. 


the great forests. 

When Christianity came first 
,to them about a hundred years 
ago, through two intrepid mis¬ 
sionaries from America, they 


in the Rhineland of Germany 
another missionary heard the 
tragic story and set out across 
the 7 world to reach Sumatra. 
This valiant man of the Rhine 
was called Nommcnseri and be¬ 
longed to the German Rhenish 
Mission. When Xofnmensen 
arrived among the Bataks he saw 
at once that these hardy men 
had great qualities, and started 
to win them and use them.- He 
did so ; he is.one of the heroes of 
Sumatra. 

Christianity Spreading 

He quickly learned that they 
had their own laws, something 
like the Ten Commandments, 
. and he adapted many of their 
laws and customs for Christian 
use. ’The faith began.to spread 
rapidly amongst the Bataks until 
today 400,000 of them out of a 
total of 1,200,000 are Christians. 

The Bataks are great pioneers. 
A group of villages will decide to 
move into a new area, and they 
move as a complete colony, 


The average cash 
income of a rural family is just 
over £1 a month. Out of this 
every family pays its church con¬ 
tributions most regularly, and if 
they do not their names are read 
out in church. Anyone who earns 
a regular salary pays ten per 
cent of it to support the church, 
which is controlled by the Bataks 
themselves. 

Those who know them best 
prophesy a great future for the 
Bataks in the New Order which 
must be built in the Far East. 
They are pioneers with the spirit 
of adventure, and have learned 
the spirit of service through their 
contact with Christianity. 

It is commonly said about 
them that where you find one 
Christian Batak there is a man 
who * talks about his faith; 
where there are two there is a 
prayer meeting; where there 
are three you find a church—■ 
and with four there, is a choir. 
This is true even of the twenty 
Bataks who live in New York. 


Down Bow Common Way 

Home of the Poor and Brave 


FJur old friend Clara Grant of 
the Fern Street Settlement 
has been recalling that when she 
moved into Fern Street .37 years 
ago she put her hand on a 
front-room wall and made a big 
hole through to the street. 
That was Jerry the Builder. 
Today half the houses round 
Bow Common seem to be . open 
to the street. That is Jerry the 
Hun, as our Tommies call him. 

Through all but 40 years Miss 
Grant has been making life a 
little more worth while for the 
poor around Bow Common, and 
again and again the C N has 
told her story—of what, she 
does with farthing bundles, or 
penny parcels, or window picture 
galleries, or sales for Grannies, 
or in a hundred other ways she 
finds of being Fairy Godmother 
to the people who endure many 
hardships in 20 of the poorest 
streets round Bow Common. 

Today it is a depressing 
spectacle, with the houses open 
to the sky and the little kitchens 
looking like rows of dark caves. 
In some of the rooms is the 
battered furniture the people 
could not take with them on 
their flight, and surely, as Miss 
■Grant says, it would be worth 
while to collect this furniture 
and put it into repair shops. 
It is pathetic to see the broken 


piano in the parlour, tlie framed 
photograph of father and mother 
on ,the walls, the colpur print 
of Queen- Victoria giving out 
Victoria Crosses after " the 
Crimean War, and the family 
Bible on the window-sill. Surely 
there is time and. labour to be 
found to rescue much of this 
from the ruiued homes of these 
poor people! Ruined, but not 
beaten. ** Knocked about but 
not knocked out,” one of the 
churches announces. “ Bombed 
but busy,” sa3 T s another, and 
yet another cries, ” Five times 
bombed after 101 years of service, 
and still carrying on.” 

It is the spirit of Bow Com¬ 
mon, and it is the reward of 
Miss Grant for all her long 
service among them.. She was 
one of the makers of the Chil¬ 
dren’s Encyclopedia, and she 
has all these years been one of 
the members of the brave East 
End which has become one of the 
wonders of the world. 

Will you who love this paper 
send her a mite—a shilling or a 
pound to Fern Street Settlement, 
Bow Common, London, E 3 ? 
It will grow into human happi¬ 
ness as an acorn grows into an 
oak, but faster,. for Miss Grant 
has learned the secret of doing a 
good thing quickly and doing 
it well. 


The Peace After 
Stormy Scenes 

The storm in the House of 
Commons which broke over our 
Prime Minister on his return 
from America brings to mind 
Kipling’s story of the Ship that 
found herself. 

The skipper said of the Dim- 
bula, his newly-launched vessel: 
“ She's no so bad. But she’s just 
irons and rivets put into the 
form of a ship. The parts of her 
have not yet learned to work 
together, and nothing but a gale 
will do it.’* So she plunged into 
a gale, and ” the deck-beams 
grumbled at the capstan. 

“ The stringers grumbled at 
the deck-beams. The frames 
and thousands and thousands of 
little rivets talked at the stringers. 
The high-pressure cylinder, the 
garboard-strake, the sea-valve, 
and all the hundreds of plates 
of the outside skin, everybody 
complained about his neighbour’s 
wrong-doings, everybody thought 
himself the one indispensable, 
part of the ship, and there was a 
frightful hubbub. 

” But, at last, especially owing- 
to the wise counsels of their 
friend Steam the Philosopher,- all- 
the rebels began to work together 
even cheerfully. The clamour- 
ings and squeakings and shriek- 
ings died down and only a deep 
humming note was to be heard. 
It was the voice of the ship. 
For when a ship finds herself, all 
the talking of the separate 
pieces ceases and melts into one 
voice, which is the soul of the 
ship.” 1 

The Idle Dummies 

Sorry! No cigarettes, no 
tobacco, no sweets—that is the 
sign so often displayed in these 
days by the tobacconists and 
confectioners. Tlie demand out¬ 
strips the supply and this regret¬ 
ful negative is the soft answer 
to turn away wrathful customers. 
But if only their shop windows 
were as empty as their shelves, 
what a notable contribution to 
salvage would have been made ! 
All over the country there are 
thousands of shop windows 
crammed full with the paper and 
cardboard and tin that oiir war 
factories so urgently need. • It 
seems strange. - 

In times of peace there are 
few gayer sights than the sweet¬ 
shop window aglow with choco¬ 
late boxes, .empty but as 
• inviting as the rainbow’s end. 
But are they so gay-looking now 
that we cannot buy the choco¬ 
lates ? And those pyramids of 
cigarette boxes and tobacco tins 
were attractive only when we 
could buy whatever we could 
pay for, and wherever fancy 
beckoned. Yet now they serve 
merely to remind us of a pleasant 
state of things that will return 
only when Hitler has vanished. 

Surely their life of ease is over 
and they should be turned to the 
sterner tasks of war! Instead of 
standing idly looking- out of 
windows let them do some useful 
service. We must ask the 
tobacconists and - confectioners 
to hand them all over to the 
salvage aufhorities. Will they 
please see that all these idle 
dummies go off to the munition 
factories to do some really 
useful work ? 


A great multitude outside 
the North Sea county 
will have been delighted to see 
that Sir Gurney Benham, Grand 
Old Man of Essex,'* has been 
celebrating his Jubilee as a 
member of Colchester Town 
Council. 

Deeply attached to the county 
as he is. Sir Gurn.ey has made 
himself known - far and wide 
by his genius and his unweary¬ 
ing industry over more years 
than he would like to count— 
unless, indeed, he does like to 
count them for the infinite joy 
of life they have brought him. 
With all the books of quota¬ 
tions now in existence there is 
none better than his ; we have 
used it for many years and it 
rarely fails us. He has written, 
on endless things—oysters, 
playing cards, heraldry, an¬ 
tiquity, literature, art, and of 
course on Essex ; and he has 
many children’s books to his 
credit. 

Sir Gurney has a rich store of 
humour, too, an example being 


found in hi 5- apt phrase from 
Dryden in the first page of his 
famous book of Quotations. 
Here it is: - ■ ; 

Nor will I tire thy \ patience 
with a train' : 

Of preface. \ 

He has been a ! popular 
lecturer as well as a writer, and 
his work has alwaj's been his 
recreation, needing no golf to 
stimulate it or to keep him 
entertained and entertaining. 
He has been three times mayor 
of one of the most remarkable 
old towns in the world, Col¬ 
chester,. and, is doubtless the 
best-known man in it. He has 
been on the County; Council 
15 years, and has been a busy 
journalist long enough to be 
within * sight of his Diamond 
Jubilee, if he has not passed it 
already. ! 

We wish Sir Gurne} T >Benhanl 
a long continuance of his useful 
and splendid work, with the 
consolation of a long;life well 
lived and a great work well 
done. 






pERFECT physical fitness, abundant 
energy and tlie will-to-win — 
these qualities you must possess if you 
are to be successful in sports and games. 

Remember that the leading coaches 
and trainers insist on ‘ Ovaltine ’ as 
an essential part of the training diet for 
players and athletes in their charge. 
They know that there is nothing like 
* Ovaltine ’ for building up physical ■ 
fitness and stamina. 

‘Ovaltine’ has also played aii im¬ 
portant part in many.outstanding feats 
of endurance. Famous mountaineering 
expeditions, including the last two 
Mount> Everest Expeditions, carried 
‘ Ovaltine ’ as an essential part of 
their high climbing ration. Explorers 
have taken it to the ends of the earth. 

In everyday life, in your school work, 
the same fitness and vigour are just as 
valuable. That is why you should 
drink delicious ‘ Ovaltine ’ every day. 
It will keep you fit in body and mind 
and help you always to do your best. 

\Ovaltine ’ is very easily prepared. If 
milk is not available, water can be used, 
as ‘Ovaltine’ itself contains milk. 
Remember also that ‘ Ovaltine * is 
naturally sweet, so that there is no 
need to add sugar. 


Ovaltine 



for Health, Strength and Vitality , 

io? ** ioncir i5rii ** =** 55? 
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JUSTIFIED 

Magistrate : Ypn say you 
were arrested while quietly 
attending to your business. 
What is your business ? 

Prisoner: I’m a burglar, 
sir ! . 

Food in the Desert 

The pilgrim o’er the desert 
wild 

Should ne’er let want confound 
him, 

For he at any time can eat 
The sand which is around him. 

It might seem odd that he 
could find 

Such palatable fare, 

Did you not know the sons of 
Ham „ / . 

Were bred and mustered there. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, aiid Uranus are in 
the south. In 
the morning 
Venus is very 
I o w ■ in the 
south - e a s t. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen at 8 o'clock on 
Monday evening, February 23. 

Invitation 

A great French actress wished 
to ask Alexandre Dumas to 
lunch, and wrote him the follow¬ 
ing note : ^ • 

“ My dear friend. Will you 
join me at lunch tomorrow ? 
You may be bored, as I have no 
wit. But your visit will allow 
me to be witty the following day* 
for I have a good memory.” 



SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother! You'll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little ' Milk 
of Magnesia * sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food. ‘ Milk of Magnesia * over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches the stomach. That sick, 
ill feeling quickly passes away and 
in /no time the little one is as 
lively asJa cricket. Then * Milk of 
Magnesia * moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of.the offending 
bile and undigested * food which 
have made the child ill. At the first 
sign of sickness just give * Milk of 
Magnesia ' and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get * Milk of Magnesia ’ 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax . Also 1 Milk of 
Magnesia 1 brand Tablets, 7 d., 1/1J, 
2/3 and 3 / 11 J. (Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite sure it is ‘ Milk of Magnesia.' 

* Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. J . 
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A Near Thing For Jacko 



ground, snails leave their holes, 
flies become stickier than usual. 

Some human beings feel similar 
sensations, especially those who 
have a weak member or organ : 
corns, old wounds, or rheumatism. 
These often give considerable 
pain when the barometer falls. 


Half-Hour Cross Word 


DELIGHTS * STRENGTHENS * SU5TAINS 


T HE boys hadn't noticed that the river was in*flood. The water, rushing 
along at an alarming pace, caught them and swept them pff their feet. 
Luckily Jacko managed to catch hold of a tree and pulled Chimp up beside 
him. And there they hung till the farmer came along and took them off. 

' Living Barometers 

Some years ago a French scientist 
made observations about the par - 
ticular behaviour of some creatures 
when a storm is approaching. Here 
are^some of his conclusions : 

When they foresee bad weather 
bees go out very early in 
the morning, keep near the hive, 
return suddenly with only partial 
loads, and become easily irritated, 
attacking those who approach. 

The garden spider turns its 
head towards the interior of its 
hole and strengthens its web 
with numerous extra threads. 

Ducks raise themselves on 
their toes, flap their wings, make 
a great outcry, and £,re excited. 

Roosters crow at evening or at 
other unaccustomed times. 

Oxen raise their muzzles to the 
,air as if to sniff the wind, and 
huddle together. 

The ass becomes sad, the 
marmot whistles, the fox and 
jackal whine. 

Ants stop work and retire to 
their underground galleries. 

Swallows skim close to the 



Are there Too many Middlemen? 


Boy. I saw in a newspaper that 
there are too many middlemen.' Is 
that true ? 

Man. First of all, let us be quite 
clear what we mean by a middle¬ 
man. I take it that you mean tlie 
people who earn their living, not 
by making things, but by dealing 
in them. A moment’s thought will 
show you that it would be both 
troublesome and wasteful if those 
who make or produce things had to 
pause in their work and look round 
for people who want to * buy them. 
It is, therefore, a real service to 
both makers and buyers if skilled 
men of business devote themselves 
to relieving maker and buyer of the 
trouble and waste of tiiffe involved 
in finding each other. 

Boy. But surely if I want a 
cricket bat, and know of a man 
who makes bats, no middleman is 
needed to bring us together ? 

Man. That is so, and in the 
case of craftsmen working on their 
own account customers get to know 
of them and often buy directly with¬ 
out the help of a dealer. In modern 
society, however, such cases are 
comparatively rare. An illustra¬ 
tion is the case of the private dress^ 
maker. Not many years ago it 
was quite customary for middle-class 
women to buy dress materials, 
select a pattern, and have the mak¬ 
ing done by a private dressmaker 
who was often a small, employer 
having one or more people to help 
her*, but this case of direct dealing 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

has now almost passed away. The 
majority of women's dresses are 
bought ready-made at shops, the 
dresses being bought by the shop¬ 
keeper from wholesale houses. The 
dresses are sold to the shops by 
travellers who go round soliciting 
orders. So, in place of the old 
private dressmaker, we get a whole¬ 
sale maker employing middlemen to 
sell for them, aided by advertising. 

Boy. Is the new system better 
than the old ? My mother says 
women are better dressed now than 
when she was a girl. Has the new 
system anything to. do with that ? 

,Man. I should say the answer 
to that is undoubtedly Yes. The 
wholesale maker with his agents, 
is better able to command good 
designs and to employ good cutters, 
whereas the.private dressmaker had 
to do everything herself. But now 
let us pass to other cases. I have 
asked you to observe that an agent 
or dealer is by no means useless 
merely because he is not a maker. 
There is good sense "in establishing 
warehouses and stores and shops to 
which the maker can send the goods 
he produces and at which the buyer 
can see and choose things to suit him; 
On tlie other hand, a middleman is. 
often a wasteful unit of society who 
tends to multiply unduly. 

Boy. I have very often noticed 


how, in a single street, one is able 
to buy at a number of shops in 
the same trade, and that they do 
not seem to be overcrowded with 
customers. Would it -not. be better 
to have fewer and more comfortable 
shops, so that some of the'middle¬ 
men could turn to making things ? 

Man. You have put the case 
against the unnecessary middleman 
very well. It is certainly true that 
there are far too many competitive' 
sellers. If we analyse our. census 
returns we fuld the number of our 
people engaged in all sorts of occu¬ 
pations to be over 21,000,000, and 
only about one in three of them is 
engaged in making things. We 
must remember, of course,, that 
many of the others are not middle¬ 
men ; thus, some are railway 
workers and other people engaged 
in. transport. Then, also, there are 
indispensable Workers'engaged in 
education" and cleaning ..and so 
forth; / When, however, allowance 
is made for all necessary services it 
does appear that there are too many 
non-producers, who add nothing to 
the nation's material wealth. 

Boy. Is there any .cure for this 
over-production of. middlemen ? 

Man. Only better organisation 
can reduce unnecessary work and 
set people free to do the primary 
and splendid work .of producing. 
We must, of course, in organising 
have regard to the people affected 
by organisation, so better arrange¬ 
ments must be made gradually. 
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HEADS AND TAILS 

Complete I am a word of five 
letters meaning in flood.- 
,Beheaded I am a head. Be- 
. headed again and I am con¬ 
sumed. Filially curtailed I am 
a preposition indicating posi¬ 
tion. Answer next week 

DoTou Live at Dulwich? 

Jn old documents this is spelt 
Dolwic, and it means Dola's 
wic, or dwelling. No doubt in. 
some long-distant past this dis¬ 
trict was known as the place 
where some important chief or 
leader named Dola lived. 

The Daring Prince 

A daring prince, of the realm 
Rangg Dhune, 

Once vvent up in a big balloon 
That caught and stuck on the 
horns of the moon, 

And he hung up there till next 
day noon : 

When all at once he exclaimed, 

" Hoot-Toot! ” 

And then came down in his^ 
parachute. J. Whitcomb Riley 



Reading Across. 1 A mistake. 

5 To be unwell. 8 Chinese 
coin. 9 Ancient Peruvian 
Empire. 10 Natives of India. 
12 Editor (abbrev.). 13 Con* 
elusion. 14 Disencumbers. 16 
To expunge. 19 Russian town 
in the recent news. 20 Distant. 
22 On high. 1 23 To be am 
bitious. 25 To go by water. 
27 A burden. 28 A goblin. 
29 Believes. 

Reading Down. 1 The 

supposed atmosphere beyon4 
our own. 2 Water from the 
clouds. 3 To give in return. 
4 Ancient. 5 Indefinite article. 

6 Confections, unpopular in 
winter. 7 Boy. 9 Another 
name for the Thames. 11 
Famous mountain range in 
Russia. 15 To determine with 

.precision. 17 Actual. 18 A 
lock of hair. 19 An iridescent 
precious stone. 21 Tlie iords- 
and-ladies. 22 Employ. 24 
Writer of thrillers. 20 Intro¬ 
duces a conditional sentence. 
Answer next week 


Of course a Bookworm doesn't 
look 

Like this a tiny bit 
(Our artist has a careless mind ; 
And draws as he thinks fit). | 
But, anyhow, this Bookworm 
gave | 

A yawn, and thus spoke he : | 

“ Q u ^ e often I have bored a 
book, | 

But now a book bores me ! ” 

Id on Parle Francois 

*> | 

Elle fitait Sourde | 

Dans un ravissant cottage du 
village de X, demeurait uue 
brave femme, la Mere Martin. 
Elle 6tait tres ag£e, tres sourde 
et presque aveugle. 

Or, un beau matin, le village 
fut tir6 de sa somnolence habit- 
uelle par un vacarme epouvait- 
table provenant indubitablemeilt 
du cottage de la bonne femme. 
On se. pr6cipita, croyant k un 
assassinat. Mais edetait tout 
bonnement le Mere Martin qui, 
les deux pieds pos6s sur la 
queue du chat, frappait a tour 
de brasPsur ' sa marmite, la 
prenant pour un gros niorceau de 
charbon qu'elle voulait briser. I 



Yeast is the richest natural source of 
Vitamins B.l and B.2* also Proteins, 
therefore Yeast is essential to every¬ 
one—adults as well as children— 
especially in these days of rationing. 
Yet yeast, in its raw state, is so 
unpalatable that not. one person in 
a million could take it. 

™ h YEAST 
in a novel and pleasing form 

prepared so that your children, ana 
you, can take it regularly, and enjoy 
it. Oranjeast possesses all the 
strengthening, health-giving qualities 
of yeast, in a form pleasant'to every¬ 
one. - ! 

* THE STRENGTH OF YEAST j 
*THE FtAV00R Of ORANGE* \ 

Oranjeast counteracts Vitamin ‘B’ deficiency, 
is a pleasant drink that children wilt ask for, 
a natural tonic drink, for the war worker, - 
and a beauty drink for women. j . 

THE CERTIFICATE OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
& HYGIENE HAS BEEN AWARDED 
l!\| RESPECT OF ORANJEAST. | 

Price 9d. per packet from ' Boots, Timothy 
Whites and Taylors, Chemists, Grocers arid 
Stores. If out of stock Oranjeast can be 
obtained for you in a few hours'. - • j 

THAMES CHEMICALS, LTD., | 

2 , THE GREEN, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
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